PROLOGUE

little problems of day-to-day living. We are more
grateful for such an example than for that of a saint,
for it is precisely these minor matters that saintliness,
with disdain, often ignores. Moreover, and the point
may easily be overlooked, the King's personal prob-
lems have not decreased with the passing of twenty
years. That his youthfulness and vitality make as great
an appeal to public imagination as ever is a tribute
to his strength of purpose. There would have been
little cause for wonder, had he since slackened the pace
with which he set out upon his manhood's career,
especially as good health has not invariably assisted him.
Not for a moment has he done so. His impetus is as
forceful now as at his coming of age. An examination
of his engagements, activities and speeches during
the past year has been enough to convince the writer
on that point. England is a country of good causes.
To be a public man in England is to be a continual
supporter of all such causes as are deemed worthy;
and no public man has given more direct, more
effective support of this kind than the King. To
be hymned by diffident British voices as a jolly good
fellow, would not appear to a foreign observer to be
a very generous, or even an adequate reward. But the
compliment is most apt, for it is in honest fellowship
that the King excels.

Reward in the sense that the average man under-
stands it, is denied to members of the Royal Family.
It is not necessarily in a spirit of adverse criticism
that philosophers, theologians and doctors agree to
single out the idea of personal advancement as being
the motive of the greater part of life's endeavour.
Nor need we be surprised that during the past three
decades the motive has been reinforced by the allure-
ment of the films, the distortion of individual qualities
that broadcasting encourages, and the mingled fantasy
and reality of air travel. Seemingly, there is nothing
now that man cannot accomplish. By aeroplane he can